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“Old and Young.” 
NEW YEAR REFLECTIONS. 
By Musicophilus. 


A Happy New Year to the readers of 
Caecilia! Happy New Year! How trite 
that rings in my ears—the ears of an old- 
timer! Ring out the old! Ring in the new! 
Forget the past! Turn over a new leaf!— 
I have heard it all, oh! so often, on New 
Year Day. But I have not forgotten the 
past; and, if I have ever turned over a new 
leaf, that, my critical neighbor is more than 
anxious to remark, hasn’t made much dis- 
cernible difference. Make no mistake, how- 
ever, as to your friend Musicophilus; he is 
anything but fossilized or one-sided. He is 
good and bad,—such is his humility; and 
he is old and young,—such is his conceit. 
And it is out of the fullness of this very con- 
ceit that he is now speaking to you. 


Old and young! How many of you read- 
ers of Caecilia can say that of yourselves as 
Church musicians? You ought to be both 
old and young. Ol/d—not in the sense of 


“I’m growing fonder of my staff; 
I’m growing dimmer in the eyes; 
I’m growing fainter in my laugh; 
I’m growing deeper in my sighs; 
I’m growing careless of my dress; 
I’m growing frugal of my gold; 
I’m growing wise, I’m growing—yes— 
I’m growing old.” 


Not old in that sense—ah, no! 


Nor young 
in the sense of 


“Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly rising o’er the azure realm 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm.” 


Not young in that sense, not necessarily. 
But old and young, as Cicero puts it in his 
discourse On Old Age, to wit: 


“As I approve of a youth that has some- 
thing of the old man in him, so I am no less 
pleased with an old man that has something 
of the youth.” 


This combination of oldness and youthful- 
ness, of maturity and freshness, is both pos- 
sible and desirable in a Catholic Church mu- 


sician. And it has a number of implications ; 
I shall single out but one. 


A Catholic Church musician ought to 
stand, as it were, with one foot in the past 
and with the other in the present; he ought 
to be both conservative and progressive. 


Conservative, that is, reverent of the past 
and its time-honored traditions of good 
Church music; conservative, that is, con- 
versant with the problems, the struggles, 
and the achievements of the past,—con- 
versant, above all, with the history of the 
liturgical revival and with the history of 
the reform of Catholic Church music during 
the latter half of the 19th century. Thus 
knowing the past and the wisdom gathered 
from its experiences, he will avoid the waste 
of time and energy, as he will the danger of 
committing many blunders, that would be 
inevitable, were he to attempt to solve the 
problems of Church music in ignorance of 
the fact and manner of their solution by 
Church musicians fifty and more years ago. 
Conservatism of this kind, how badly we 
need it in the United States! For lack of 
it, we are just where we are—groping and 
lost in the woods. Behold one hundred dio- 
ceses grappling with the problem of Church 
music, each having its own fancied “correct 
formula of solution”! And all this because 
the lessons of the past in countries where 
the reform of Church music was successfully 
carried out, have gone unheeded; because 
the necessity of organization upon a national 
scale and upon a liturgical, impersonal basis, 
as also the necessity of repressing the dis- 
integrating tendency to individualism and 
modern smart-aleckism, is persistently ig- 
nored. Our Church musicians, lay and 
clerical, have got to go back to the past, 
have got, in a certain sense, to live in the 
past in order to learn its lessons and to 
study the secret of its successes. How can 
we justly claim to be progressive, how dare 
we say that we excel the past, unless we 
have first studied and assimilated it? Be- 
fore we can be truly progressive, must we 
not first advance up to the point from which 
our progress over the past is to be reckoned? 
That is one way of being “old.” Let that 
suffice for our present purpose. 
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And we should be “young”—progressive. 
The art of music is a thing of life; it grows 
and develops new forms of expression. In 
so far as these new forms of expression are 
good and worthy, the Church welcomes 
them to the service of her liturgy—mark 
well! to the service of the liturgy, not to its 
domination and consequent demoralization. 


Every Church musician ought to be as lib-- 


eral and progressive in this respect as is the 
Church. The good name of the Cecilian 
reform movement has more than once re- 
ceived a black eye in years gone by through 
the excessive rigorism of some few reaction- 
aries, though, in justice be it said, neither 
the Constitution nor the practical attitude of 
the Cecilian Society warranted such extreme 
modernophobia. Deplorable as was such 
unprogressiveness in itself, it proved highly 
delectable to the enemies of the Society and, 
in particular, to a class of musicians who 
saw in it a golden opportunity to shine by 
contrast and thus bring themselves into 
prominence. These musicians were the Pro- 
gressives with a capital P. And who were 
they? Imagine a “swelled” human head 
with two bulging, inflated cheeks serving 
as a bellows for a megaphone that sends 
reverberating into space, this message of 
world-deliverance: “Art is free and genius 
must be served!”—imagine that, and you 
have the type of musical Progressives with 
a capital P. There are Catholic Church mu- 
sicians even today who are of this type. And, 
paradoxically, they live in the future; that 
is to say, their present is as the future com- 
pared with the present of their less favored 
musical contemporaries. To understand that, 
you must bear in mind that these men be- 
lieve it to be their destiny to think and feel 
and live in advance of their times. And, to 
be sure, there is no resisting the force of 
such destiny. The mental pedigree of these 
modern ultra-Progressives reaches back to 
the 17th and 18th centuries, to the musical 
Humanists and Illuminati, whose “ad- 
vanced” ideas of enlightenment and of free- 
dom from liturgical restraint shook down 
the fair figure of Musica Sacra from her 
highest eminence and sent her headlong into 
a veritable abyss of decadence, from which 
all the liturgical reformers, all the ascetic 
Benedictines, all the Cecilians, all the Popes, 
and hundreds of bishops of the last 75 years 
have not been able more than partially to 
rescue and recover her. 


We want no repetition of that tragedy ; 
and we want no more of the “progressive- 
ness” that was responsible for that tragedy. 


But we do want progressiveness of the right 
sort—progressiveness that builds upon the 
past and respects law, aesthetic and liturgic 
law. With this understanding we shall 
welcome originality of musical expression 
on the part of modern church composers. 
But we shall stand for no imposition. We 
shall not hesitate to draw the line at certain 
modern compositorial extravagances that are 
in effect little more than the tonal expres- 
sion of hallucinations and hysteric fits. And 
we shall not hesitate also to draw the line 
at all attempts to introduce into Catholic 
Church music idioms culled from modern 
concert-hall offerings that had their genesis 
in the diseased brains of musical morons and 
dope-fiends. And we shall also draw the 
line at certain modern oddities and artifi- 
cialities of composition that smell strongly 
of midnight oil and tell only too plainly the 
story of the composer’s effort to appear at 
all cost as saying something novel and “dif- 
ferent.” 

But we shall, indeed, be receptive to all 
Church music that bears the stamp of real, 
spontaneous, modern originality, provided 
such music is the expression of a devout, 
liturgically attuned, and liturgically sensi- 
tive soul. To that extent we can and will be 
progressive; beyond that we may not go. 
Beyond that no one may go who accepts the 
expressed will of the Church as the final 
norm in matters of Catholic Church music. 
Our motto should be: Vetera extollimus 
recentium non incuriosi. We should extol 
and cultivate the old, and we should not 
neglect the modern. Thus shall we Church 
musicians be both conservative and progres- 
sive—‘“‘old and young.” 


Die Pflichten Des Chorsaengers. 
(Fortsetzung und Schluss.) 


Wenn wir von der Kommunionbank zurtick- 
treten, konnen wir in aller Wahrheit sagen: 
“Christus lebt in mir.” Unser Herz ist ja 
wieder in die vitalste, lebensvollste Vereini- 
gung mit Jesu Herz getreten. Soll nun 
diese innigste herzliche Vereinigung mit 


Christus sich nicht auch geltend machen in ~ 


Erfiillung jener Aufgabe, die im Gloria- 
Gesang der iiber der Krippe singenden En- 
gel ihr erhabenes Vorbild hat? Wenn vom 
Sanger der Kirche verlangt wird, er soll 
nicht blos mit dem Munde, sondern auch 
mit dem Herzen singen, wird sein Gesang 
nicht ein viel gottbegeisterter sein, wenn 
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derselbe aus einem Herzen herausklingt, 
das nicht blos die Tonweise Christi (um 
noch einmal an das Wort des hl. Ignatius 
zu erinnern), sondern Christus selbst in sich 
aufgenommen hat? das ganze Leben Christi 
war sozusagen ein Hochgesang der gottlich- 
en Liebe zum Vater und zu den Menschen, 
ein Gloria Deo und ein in terra pax hom. 
Wird nun nicht diese erhabene Tonweise 
des hohen Liedes der gottlichen Liebe, das 
Christus in seinem Leben gesungen, viel 
besser nachhallen und nachklingen, bei ei- 
nem Sanger der Kirche in dem Christus lebt, 
in dem Christus, wie der Apostel sagt, im- 
mer mehr GeStalt gewonnen hat als bei ei- 
nem anderen, bei dem vielleicht leider sogar 
das Gegenteil der Fall ist? Wird eines 
solchen Sangers Gesang nicht in viel hohe- 
rem Grade ein reines, heiliges Echo jener 
gottlichen Liebe sein, die Christus den 
Menschen in seinem gottlichen Geheimnisse 
des hl. Opfers sozusagen ins Herz hinein- 
singen will. Also schon aus diesem Grunde 
kann dem Sanger der Kirche die Oftere hl. 
Kommunion nicht dringend genug empfoh- 
len werden. 


Es ist, wie Sie alle wissen, fiir den nach- 
sten Sonntag eine hl. Generalkommunion der 
Chorsanger und Sangerinnen geplant und 
der hl. Vater Pius X hat eigens fir diese hi. 
Kommunion seinen vaterlichen Segen Ihnen 
zugesendet und die ttberaus grosse Gnade 
eines vollkommenen Ablasses bewilligt. Es 
ist dies eine so grosse Auszeichnung, dass 
Sie, wenn sie dieselbe ruhig tiberlegen, sich 
selbst sagen mtssen: Wenn der Stellver- 
treter Christi auf Erden unseren Chor und 
damit jedes einzelne Mitglied desselben, 
also auch mich auf eine solche Weise ehrt, 
dann muss ich es ja schon als eine hl. Ehren- 
pflicht betrachten, mich bei dieser General- 
kommunion zu beteiligen. Alle anderen 
Riicksichten miissen da bei mir in den Hin- 
tergrund treten, die Riicksicht auf den Stell- 
vertreter Christi muss mir da in diesem 
Falle hdéher stehen als jedwede Riicksicht- 
nahme auf dieses oder jenes Bedenken. 
MOoge also da Keines aus Ihnen—ich méchte 
Sie da in Ansehung Ihrer eigenen Seele bit- 
ten—-moge da Keines aus Ihnen zuriick- 
bleiben, wenn es gilt, die hohepriesterliche 
Ehrengabe des papstlichen Segens in Em- 
pfang zu nehmen und der unschatzbaren 
Gnade eines vollkommenen Ablasses teil- 
haftig zu werden! Herz an Herz, vereint 
mit dem gottlichen Herzen in gemeinsamer 
Generalkommunion, o, das ist ein Gedanke, 
der jetzt schon ihr Herz in hl. Frieden er- 
heben soll und der Ihnen in Ihrer Sterbe- 


stunde noch eine siisse, trostreiche Erin- 
nerung sein wird. 

M. T.! Wir haben nun am _ heutigen 
Abend wichtige Punkte zu besprechen ge- 
habt. Wenn Sie das alles _befolgen, was 
wir besprochen haben, dann haben Sie allen 
Grund, jetzt schon sich von ganzem Herzen 
zu freuen, auf den herrlichen, grossen Lohn, 
der Ihrer einmal wartet. Gott ist ja unend- 
lich gut. Er lasst sich an Grossmut nicht 
ibertreffen. Und wenn Sie ihm das ganz ge- 
ben, und erst recht, wenn Sie ihm das freu- 
dig geben, was alles der Name Chorsanger, 
oder Chorsangerin in sich schliesst, dann 
haben Sie tiber kurz oder lang den als Ver- 
gelter, der zu einem jedem aus ihnen 
spricht: Ego sum merces tua magna nimis 
—ich selbst will Dein wiirdiger Lohn sein! 
Laus Deo! 


New Publications. 


Principal Texts of the Gregorian Authors con- 
cerning Rhythm. Context-Original and 
Translation. Edited by J. G. Schmidt. 
Price 10 cts.—Buffalo Volksfreund Print- 
ing Co., 46-48 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


This is an American edition, with an Eng- 
lish translation accompanying the Latin 
texts. The edition published by Schwann 
of Duesseldorf, with a German translation 
paralleling the Latin texts, was reviewed in 
German by Father Bonvin, S.J., in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Caecilia. It is with the 
intention of being of assistance to English 
readers who did not understand the Ger- 
man recension, that we devote a special no- 
tice to the pamphlet above quoted. The 
foreword succinctly states the pamphlet’s 
purpose, as follows: 


“The texts of the old Gregorian authors 
are positively necessary to every Church 
musician who wishes to judge for himself 
the question of the original and true rhythm 
of the Gregorian chant. Fragments of these 
texts are scattered in various works and ar- 
ticles. If we wish to consult these passages 
in their context and entirety we must have 
recourse to large and expensive works now 
out of print and hard to reach. A pamphlet 
containing all the most important docu- 
ments in question will, therefore, certainly 
be welcome to Church musicians and all 
those interested in this most vital question 
of the liturgical chant.” 
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Plainly, this is an appeal made to Church 
musicians who study and think, of whom, 
let us hope, there is a goodly number among 
the readers of the Caecilia. There is a prac- 
tical and an historical side to the study of 
the rhythm of Gregorian Chant. Certainly 
there is no valid reason why adherence to 
rules of present-day Gregorian practice, 
such as these rules are or are thought to be, 
should deter anyone from investigating the 
historical documents that are of supreme 
importance in deciding the question of the 
original rhythm of Gregorian melody. Many 
of our Catholic Church musicians are, or 
would be, serious students of musical his- 
tory; a fair number of them are even teach- 
ers of musical history in Catholic and other 
institutions. In this capacity, they cannot 
afford to be indifferent to the study of the 
history of musical theory. The fact that so 
many authors (compilers nearly all of them 
and non-Catholics at that) of our so-called 
popular histories of music dismiss the mu- 
sical theory of the Middle Ages with a mere 
wave of the hand, is no reason why Catholic 
Church musicians who read these histories, 
should take the same attitude. 


The study of mediaeval musical theory is 
essential to a comprehensive study of the 
history of Catholic Church music. By the 
same token, the study of the mediaeval Gre- 
gorian theorists is essential to a compre- 
hensive study of the history of Gregorian 
Chant. And no history of Gregorian Chant 
is complete and scientific unless it investi- 
gates the original rhythm of Gregorian 
Chant at its source. For such investigation, 
the texts of the Gregorian theorists up to 
the 12th century are the documentary ma- 
terial par excellence; without them we 
should be hard put even to speculate as to 
meaning of the rhythmic markings found in 
the notation of some of the old Gregorian 
codices. 


A question of vital importance in ascer- 
taining the true nature of the original Gre- 
gorian rhythm is whether or not there was 
a differentiation of note values according to 
a proportional standard, in other words, 
whether or not a proportional measurement 


of notes according to their individual length 
or brevity of duration was an essential, con- 
stituent element of the original Gregorian 
rhythm. This question the above-men- 
tioned pamphlet proposes to answer in the 
affirmative, most happily, we think, by with- 
holding comment and letting the old Gre- 


gorian authors speak for themselves. We 
recommend this pamphlet—priced only 10 
cents—as a handy little collection of source- 
material to all serious students of musical 
history and, in particular, to all discrimi- 
nating students of the history of Gregorian 
Chant. Albert Lohmann. 


Miscellany. 


nearly every prelude and 
The organist who improvises 
postlude of the year is a bore, 
and brings disrepute on the 
profession. The monotonous and aimless 
meandering through the different keys of 
the average improvising has caused many 
people to say that they find “all organ-mu- 
sic dull.” The matchless exhibitions of skill- 
ful improvising which Mons. Alex. Guilmant 
gave us in his concerts throughout his coun- 
try opened our eyes to the art of improvisa- 
tion, but he does not improvise a third of 
his preludes or postludes. 

Think how tawdry are the weekly per- 
formances of A, B or C, under the name of 
preludes! Is it a wonder that people come 
to consider the organ as an instrument used 
to cover up the rustling of people entering 
church? Every organist can secure fifty com- 
positions of legitimate organ-music within 
his individual technical capacity which will 
serve as preludes and postludes. Repetitions 
of these compositions will be less noticeable 
than the weekly repetitions of the same aim- 
less progressions called improvising. A mod- 
erate amount of good improvising is a treat, 
and every organist is required to improvise 
here and there during the service, but he is 
a wise organist who realizes when he has 
displayed all his goods and acts accordingly. 

( Etude.) 


Too much 
improvising. 


With a fine execution, the public appre- 
ciate music written specially for the organ, 
and it is not necessary to have recourse to 
transcriptions from operas and other things 
which have no relation to the true style of 
the noble instrument. 


(A. Guilmant.) 


I am sure that if anything on earth can 
give an idea of the angelic choir, it must be 
the music of Palestrina! And yet I do not 
forget the glorious effect of Handle,—but all 
music to which instruments contribute must 
be a degree more earthly than that in which 
human voices are alone sufficient, where 
nothing mechanical is needed. 

(Bunsen.) 





